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Kenneth A. Lohf 
Collecting for Columbia 

DALLAS PRATT 

T he telephone rang in the University’s Rare Book and Man- 
uscript Library. “A call from President Kirk,” the secretary 
said. It was the mid-1960s, and Kenneth Lohf wondered if 
there was any trouble as he picked up the phone. “Oh, Lohf,” said 
Grayson Kirk in a perfectly calm voice, “I’m on to something 
which might interest you. Last night I dined with Bennett Cerf. He 
and his partner Donald Klopfer at Random House are looking for 
somewhere to bestow all their papers. He thought we might be 
interested. You might follow this up.” All their papers! A house 
which had published W. H. Auden, William Faulkner, James Joyce, 
Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, Gertrude Stein, and many other 
“greats” from the 1920s to the present day. 

Ken followed up at once with a phone call to Random House. 
Nothing happened, however, immediately; in fact, nothing hap- 
pened for four years. At last another telephone call, this time from 
Random House-. “Will you come down and see what we have that’s 
worth preserving.^” Ken went down to their offices in the Villard 
mansion on Madison Avenue, was led through cavernous cellars 
and the boiler room by Bennett Cerf and Donald Klopfer, and 
emerged finally into a dark storeroom filled with scores of file cabi- 
nets arranged around the damp walls. The contents ot several 
drawers were spilling onto the cement floor. How much was actu- 
ally left in the files, the librarian wondered.^ Ken noticed the “St” 
file, walked over and opened it as a test, and there he feasted his eyes 
on a mass of Gertrude Stein folders containing hundreds ot original 
letters and manuscripts and thousands of related items document- 
ing her publishing career at Random House. The librarian felt both 
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relieved and tremendously excited. Ken related this story to me at 
the beginning of my interview with him last summer. 

“Acquiring this magnificent research resource for Columbia was 
one of the greatest thrills of my career as a librarian,” said Ken. One 
of the treasures, a Eugene O’Neill manuscript of the introductions 
to his collected plays, is described under item 72. (Subsequent items 
mentioned in this introduction will be identified by the item num- 
ber in parentheses.) “What were some of the other ‘thrills’ in your 
quarter century as Columbia’s Librarian for Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts.^” I asked, half-apologizing for associating thrills with the 
activities of Ken, a distinguished librarian, author of five full-length 
bibliographies, published poet, and formidable expert on manu- 
script and printed texts and on the book arts. “Oh, but there were 
lots of those in my career,” he said. “Imagine being summoned to 
Tallahassee by Governor Reuben Askew of Florida to receive, at an 
open session of the state legislature, the contents of Cora Crane’s 
safe deposit box which hadn’t been opened since early in the cen- 
tury, and finding in it a wealth of documents relating both to Cora’s 
and Stephen Crane’s family, the pen with which Stephen wrote sev- 
eral of his novels, and Cora’s riding-crop!” 

With much pleasure and satisfaction Ken also recalled a more 
recent lunch at the Players’ Club on Gramercy Park with Robert 
Giroux of Farrar, Straus & Giroux; as lunch was drawing to a close, 
his host said, “By the way, there’s a shopping bag for you in the 
cloakroom as you leave,” and in it Ken found the hefty manuscript, 
some six inches thick, of Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain (89) which Bob Giroux was presenting as a gift to the Merton 
Collection. The mention of Merton’s name led me to ask, “I recall 
an outstanding Merton exhibition which you mounted in the 
Library in 1989. Was that mostly Columbia-owned.^” “Oh, yes, we 
have a deeply felt commitment to Columbia authors, and of course 
Merton was among our most distinguished alumni. We were told 
by the Catholic chaplain at the University of the large collection of 
Merton manuscripts stored in the basement of the Notre Dame 
Church just a block from Butler Library. Since Father Merton had 
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already written to me and had given a number of his manuscripts to 
the Library, we began negotiations posthaste that happily resulted 
in the large treasure trove being added to our Merton Collection.” 
Another group of Columbia authors whose books and manu- 
scripts the Library acquired was the “Beats.” “They all either went 
to Columbia College, as Allen Ginsberg (94) and Jack Kerouac (92) 
did, or lived in the Morningside Heights area,” Ken explained. 
“The student riots in 1968 marked the genesis of the Library’s 
interest in this group of Columbia authors. Ginsberg’s poem 
‘Howl’ was a student icon, and he was often on the campus to speak 
or to give readings of his poems, and at one point he and Kerouac’s 
biographer, Ann Charters, found my office on the eighth floor of 
Butler, high above the riot’s turmoil, a convenient refuge for a meet- 
ing and interview. It was at one of these meetings that Allen and I 
began to talk about the depositing of his papers and library with us. 
For the sake of protection and future use of his literary archive, 
Allen readily agreed. Our brief talk and the rapid meeting of minds, 
seconded by Professors Barzun, Trilling, and Van Doren, resulted in 
the formation of the ‘Beat’ collection, now grown to be the most 
significant such literary archive of the movement in existence.” 

I was intrigued by the impressive and rapid growth in the collec- 
tions and pursued that topic in our interview. “Ken, it seems you’ve 
been quite innovative in acquiring works in the realm of ‘popular 
culture.’ I note in the catalogue Paul R. Palmer’s gift of a collection 
of 1,300 movie stills from the silent screen era to the present (76). 
Then, there is the manuscript and inscribed first edition of the first 
Ellery Queen novel. The Roman Hat Mystery (81), the gift of 
Richard and Douglas Dannay and Patricia Lee Caldwell. I saw these 
in a large exhibition of Columbia’s mystery writer’s material. Still 
another recent exhibition featured Nancy Saxon’s gift of numerous 
delightful drawings by her late husband Charles for New Yorker cov- 
ers and cartoons (101).” “Not only do these collections of popular 
culture mirror the social conventions of our age, but they also stim- 
ulate student interest,” Ken explained. “But as an example of large 
attendance, certainly not confined to students nor related to popu- 
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lar culture, I should mention the exhibition held earlier this year, 
‘Jewish Literature Through the Ages,’ drawn from a collection of 
more than one thousand manuscripts rarely exhibited but fre- 
quently used by scholars in our reading room.” This exhibition is 
represented in the catalogue by a cuneiform tablet from the time of 
Abraham, which confirms the existence of some of the cities men- 
tioned in the Book of Genesis (1). This important tablet was pre- 
sented by Frances Henne, who was also the generous donor of over 
eight hundred children’s books published in color by the 
McLoughlin Brothers in the nineteenth century (46). 

‘‘In the setting of the new Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
opened in 1984,” I noted, ‘‘the appearance of these exhibitions has 
created more interest and outshone all previous ones. How did this 
new construction come to pass.^” It was obvious to all of us who had 
used the collections that the old quarters were cramped and could 
no longer accommodate the rapidly growing collections or the 
increasing number of students and researchers who were coming to 
use them. During Ken’s tenure, the rare book collections have dou- 
bled in size to a half million volumes, and manuscript and archival 
collections have grown from three and one-half to twenty-six mil- 
lion items; there are also some 1 30,000 drawings, photographs, and 
memorabilia in the collections. Ken explained the process of build- 
ing the new library: ‘‘The Rare Book and Manuscript Library was 
the last of Columbia’s distinctive collections that needed modern 
premises to improve its operations, so I approached the University 
Librarian at that time, Patricia Battin, and received from her per- 
mission to draft a proposal for new quarters to present to the budget 
and space committees. She forwarded the proposal to them, and 
they approved and sent the proposal to the Board of Trustees, which 
also gave the project the green light with the proviso that we raise 
the necessary funds for the entire project.” So, Ken began the mam- 
moth task of raising the three million dollars needed to construct 
the new quarters from the truly inspired designs by Byron Bell, part- 
ner in the architectural firm of Cain, Farrell & Bell. Many Friends of 
the Libraries and other donors contributed generously, the Friends 
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as a group specifically endowing the Donors Room, with fine per- 
iod furnishings donated by the Viscountess Eccles. However, the 
major supporters were those after whom the other four units were 



Lohf was instrumental in the building of the new Rare Book and Manuseript 
Library, whieh opened Deeemher 1984; the Alan and Margaret Kempner 
Exhibition Room added an imponant new taeilitv. 


named: Alan and Margaret Kempner, the exhibition room; Corliss 
Lamont, the rare book reading room; Mrs. George D. Woods, the 
manuscript reading room; and Ruth Ullman Samuel, the reference 
center. 
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On a visit to the new Library one is struck immediately by the 
spacious exhibition area, beautifully decorated in soft colors, the 
beamed and glass ceiling through which one can glimpse the sky, 
and the reading rooms with glass walls. I wondered what else one 
could wish for, and I asked Ken. “Oh, yes,” he responded with a 
smile, “we do still need a great deal, especially a very necessary 
increase in the endowments of the Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, and endowments as well for the positions of its librarians to 
secure the Library’s future as a research center in a major 
university.’ ’ 

I then asked, “You’ve told me the story of your library and of 
some of its collections and their donors, but what about the librar- 
ian himself?” “To begin at the beginning,” answered Ken, “I was a 
midwesterner, born in Milwaukee in 1925. As soon as I finished 
high school I was swept into the vortex of World War II: Officers 
Training Corps in the Air Force at Amherst and Yale, then overseas 
to Chittagong in India near the Burmese border as a first lieutenant. 
I was assigned to the instrument landing service, so vital because of 
our air supply routes over the Himalayas to western China. In this 
unlikely jungle setting with its monsoons and unbearable humidity 
and heat I started to write poetry, and after the war in the early 
1950s my work began to appear in poetry magazines.” 

Ken’s first book, a collection of thirty poems, XXX for Time, 
appeared in 1966, and five additional volumes. Arrivals, Seasons, 
Fictions, Passages, and Places, were published in the 1980s and 
1990s. Demobilized from the Air Force in 1946, he enrolled in 
Northwestern University, majoring in English literature, and after 
graduating went to Columbia with the intention of becoming a col- 
lege teacher. He earned his master’s degree in 1950, with a thesis 
entitled “Graham Greene and the Problem of Evil.” The first chap- 
ter of the thesis was published in a national magazine, the first of his 
writing to be printed. 

“That sounds as though you were on the threshold of a literary 
career,” I remarked. Ken responded, “Curiously enough, it proved 
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more important in starting me on my way as a book collector. Since 
the library at that time was deficient in their holdings of Greene’s 
books, I started to search the New York bookshops for his novels 
which were just becoming popular on this side of the Atlantic. For 



Three works of poetry by Kenneth A. Lohf published by the Kelly-Winterton 

Press, the Edgewater Press, and the Janus Press 

very little I acquired first editions of Brighton Rock, England Made 
Me, and The Ministry of Fear, among others. As for teaching, I even- 
tually dropped the idea in favor of a library career because of my 
newly developed passion for identifying and gathering rare editions. 
I received a master’s degree from the School of Library Service at 
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Columbia in 1952 and then moved through several positions in the 
library system until I succeeded the late Roland Baughman as 
Librarian for Rare Books and Manuscripts in 1967-1968.” 

“Ken, since by your own admission you were ‘hooked’ as a book 
collector in your mid-twenties, it’s not surprising that you’re now 
known for several large and remarkable collections of your own,” I 
remarked, “such as the art and literature of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
Victorian poetry, the writing of the English critic and poet Arthur 
Symons, and especially the work of the British poets of the First 
and Second World Wars.” “That’s true, these are the areas on 
which I have concentrated as a collector, a sometimes costly and 
obsessive avocation, by the way. In my earliest serious collecting I 
concentrated on drawings, letters, and first editions of such figures 
as Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Landseer, and Ruskin. As 
to the First World War poets, I am particularly attracted by Rupert 
Brooke, Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, and most of all, Wilfred 
Owen who ranks, I believe, not only as the supreme war poet but as 
among the finest English poets of all time. This collection includes 
some one hundred manuscripts and seven hundred first editions. 
From World War II I have more than one thousand first editions of 
British poets, and of these, Alun Lewis, who served in India as I did, 
appeals most to me.” 

I recalled to Ken two exhibitions which I had viewed at the Gro- 
lier Club in New York based on his collections — one on Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones in 1971 and another on the “Soldier Poets of the Great 
War” in 1988; they reminded me that Ken is currently president of 
the Grolier Club. He is also a fellow of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library and a council member of the American Museum in Britain. 
The last-named is a recent appointment, but the Council of the 
Friends of the Columbia Libraries has benefited from Ken’s service 
as secretary-treasurer for the past twenty years. I, as editor of 
Columbia Library Columns until he and Rudolph Ellenbogen took 
over in 1981, greatly valued his assistance during the earlier years, 
including the lively and informative descriptions of gifts in his 
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column, “Our Growing Collections,” which for some twenty-five 
years has interested readers and pleased donors. 

While Ken’s service as secretary-treasurer provided the direction 
and continued growth of the organization and its programs, he rem- 
inisced with great pleasure about the Council officers and members 
with whom he was associated since the death in 1972 of Charles 
Mixer, who had served previously in that office. “The Friends have 
been fortunate in having the support of so many fine collectors and 
bibliophiles, and those who were the major forces in organizing the 
group in 1951, among them the Viscountess Eccles and yourself, 
Dallas, have done a great service to the Libraries in inspiring that 
support. Later notable officers of the Friends, among them Alan H. 
Kempner, Morris H. Saffron, Gordon N. Ray, and Frank Streeter 
have continued that tradition with distinction. In addition, donors 
have been especially generous in entrusting us with their family 
papers and their treasures, and many of these donors have over the 
years become my personal friends, such as Lita Hornick, George 
M. Jaffin, Corliss Lamont, Jack Harris Samuels, lola Haverstick, 
and Louise Woods, among many, many others. All of them have 
enriched my professional and personal lives more fully than I can 
ever express.” 

I continued with my questions: “Ken, the Council ot the Friends 
is continually astounded at their meetings by your reports ot v^ast 
collections of papers and books which have been donated. Running 
through the catalogue, I note the Samuels Collection ot two hun- 
dred volumes of seventeenth-century English drama (17); the 
Carnegie Corporation Papers (60); the Community Service Society 
Papers and the large group of early twentieth-century photographs 
(62); the Harper & Row contracts, including many tor the publica- 
tion of Herman Melville’s novels (41); and the Simon & Schuster 
Papers, from which is exhibited Mrs. Schuster’s gift of Beerbohm’s 
drawing of G. B. Shaw lecturing to the Fabian Society (59). Added 
to these are the large collections of papers donated by literary 
agents, notably James Oliver Brown and Paul Revere Reynolds. We 
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are talking about the addition of several hundred thousand items 
each year. How does your Library cope with these paper ava- 
lanches?” Ken, who is a prodigious worker himself, is always appre- 
ciative of the efforts of others, and he answered characteristically, 
‘‘Because I have such a dedicated staff, headed by Bernard Crystal 
and Rudolph Ellenbogen, aided by their colleagues and a steady 
stream of student assistants, and with a little help from our friends 
the computers. Even though we are sometimes overwhelmed by the 
large gifts, they always remind us of the generosity of our thought- 
ful and loyal donors. Eurther, these gifts satisfy and encourage us 
because we know that students and scholars will make effective use 
of these resources in their studies and publications.” 

During his three and a half decades in the Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library, which he has headed for the past twenty-five years, 
Ken has directed much progress in constructing a new library, in 
building collections, and in encouraging research. The great original 
collections — Plimpton, Smith, Lodge, Brander Matthews, 
Seligman, Epstean, et al. — have been better cared for and more 
thoroughly used by several generations of Columbians and visiting 
scholars from across this country and from abroad. His encourage- 
ment for the establishment of endowed book purchase funds — such 
as the Solton and Julia Engel, Eriends of the Libraries, Albert 
Ulmann, Louis and Marguerite Cohn, Herman and Aveve Cohen, 
and Jack Harris Samuels funds, to name those represented in the 
catalogue — has stimulated an ever-increasing inflow of gifts in cash 
and in kind, which amounted to $1.6 million last year. 

Ken retires at the end of the year. He leaves behind a gift which is 
not mentioned in the catalogue yet may be the most valuable of all. 
Let me record it here: good will toward the Library, based on affec- 
tion for Ken, of many hundreds of friends. 


The Play’s the Thing 


CAROL Z. ROTHKOPF 


T om Stoppard’s Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead was 
first performed on The Fringe at the Edinburgh Festival in 
1966. Fifteen years later, in The Festival Times for August 
13, 1981, Stoppard recalled some of the excitement that accompa- 
nied that opening. The director resigned before the play went into 
rehearsal in Edinburgh. The players were rehearsing with a script 
that had been “typed by somebody who knew somebody who 
could type. ...” The actors’ “touching faith in [the] play’’ caused 
them faithfully to speak their lines complete with typographical 
errors with fairly hilarious, albeit unintended, consequences. Stop- 
pard arrived in Edinburgh for the last rehearsals and had to step in, 
discovering as he has said, a “latent desire to stick my oar in every 
five minutes during the rehearsals. ...” 

A few dozen people turned up on opening night to see what 
Stoppard had insisted be billed as a comedy. “The amount of laugh- 
ter which the play generated hardly justified my insistence.’’ A com- 
mon reaction seems to have been bemusement. Scottish newspaper 
reviews were discouraging. One was headlined with the plaintive 
words, “What’s it all about, Tom.^’’ 

Stoppard remembers finding all this only moderately depressing 
since his first novel. Lord Malquist and the Moon, was about to be 
published and seemed to hold more promise. However, on his 
return home to England, Stoppard found a telegram from Kenneth 
Tynan, then literary director of the National Theatre, asking to read 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. The play opened at the Old Vic in 
April 1967. The Sunday Times drama critic called the play “the 
most important event in the British professional theatre of the last 
nine years’’ or since the opening of Harold Pinter’s The Birthday 
Party. Writing in the New Yorker in 1977, Tynan observed that the 
play and the playwright were “hailed with rapturous. . .unanim- 
ity.’’ The New York production was greeted with a mixture of 
enthusiasm and bafflement but won the Tony Award for best play 
in 1968. 
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Obviously having the playscript in the Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library would be noteworthy, but the copy that has become 
part of the Columbia collections is made unique by its associations. 



Marguerite A. Cohn and Carl Petersen, 1977, at the 
University of Virginia reception held in her honor 
(Photograph courtesy of the author) 


It is inscribed “Carl— I’m at Claridge’s, slumming with an old lady. 
Tom Stoppard.” On a separate sheet the “old lady” wrote, “If it 
wasn’t Tom, I’d be insulted!” The lady in question was Marguerite 
A. Cohn, by then (the late 1970s) the doyenne of New York anti- 
quarian bookdealers. Her shop, the House of Books, was a mecca 
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for book collectors as different as were Tom Stoppard and Carl 
Petersen (1929-1992), the noted Faulkner collector and 
bibliographer. 

Although the House of Books closed when Mrs. Cohn died in 
1984 (and the shop’s books and papers became part of the Library’s 
collections), there are still a remarkable number of people who 
fondly recall the shop and its owner who was known almost univer- 
sally as “Margie.” 

A number of people doubtless realized that Margie’s knowledge 
of twentieth-century first editions, their authors, and their collec- 
tors was unique, but Petersen was the only person to convince her 
seriously to consider “posterity,” as she herself came to call it. As a 
result, during a series of holidays from his home and work in the 
Midwest in the 1970s, Petersen interviewed Margie while a tape 
recorder preserved their dialogues. 

Sensibly beginning the interviews with recollections of his own 
first visits to the shop when he had been in service with the Army in 
the early 1950s, Petersen gradually broke down Margie’s reticence 
in front of the whirring posterity machine. She spoke with love and 
pride of founding the business in 1930 with her husband, the late 
Louis Henry Cohn, of somehow surviving against all odds during 
the depression, and gradually coming to know what now seems a 
veritable pantheon of twentieth-century literary giants (see Colum- 
bia Library Columns, November 1985). Among them were Robert 
Frost, Ernest Hemingway, Stephen Vincent Benet, Marianne 
Moore, and T. S. Eliot — all of whom were also represented in the 
distinguished limited editions published by the House of Books as 
the Crown Octavos. 

Margie took particular delight in being the friend of so many of 
her customers and most especially her “young men” whom she 
watched over with great affection. As the interviews reached the 
then-present day, the 1970s, Petersen teased Margie a bit by saying, 
“I think your most recent conquest is Tom Stoppard.” Margie 
replied, “I don’t know if you could call it a conquest” but gave an 
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Tom Stoppard’s note to Carl Petersen on the script of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern and Marguerite A. Cohn’s reply 
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up-to-the-minute account of Stoppard’s kindnesses to her, conclud- 
ing “he is a very sweet person.” 

She recalled with particular pleasure that on one of her trips to 
London (where she traveled at least once a year in search of stock for 
the shop) Stoppard had made a special effort just to meet her for a 
cup of coffee. In 1974 when Stoppard came to New York for the 
Broadway opening of Travesties, he invited Margie to a luncheon for 
the cast and special guests such as S. J. Perelman. 

It was so nice of him. He took me around and introduced me to 
everybody in the cast and told them to stop in and see my wonderful 
books. And then this fall when he was here for Dirty Linen [1976], I 
don’t remember if I wrote him a line again but he was stopping at the 
Pierre for two days. Mrs. Stoppard came over too. They were treat- 
ing themselves to a swank hotel, and they were very sweet — they had 
a luncheon date but they came in for about a half an hour, just to say 
hello to me. He’s a very gentlemanly person. 

Stoppard’s kindnesses continued. In December 1977 Margie was 
honored by the University of Virginia for making the Alderman 
Library’s typescript of The Sun Also Rises complete by locating and 
donating sixteen pages that had been missing from the manuscript. 
Stoppard was invited to be one of the group who celebrated the 
event at Charlottesville. He made a special trip to the United States 
to be part of the festivities and made the event even more memora- 
ble for Margie by presenting her with an inscribed copy of Every 
Good Boy Deserves Favour, which had only had one performance up 
to that time. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that the playwright was 
willing to inscribe a copy of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern for Peter- 
sen, a copy that Margie had doubtless just found and brought to the 
meeting in London for exactly that purpose. And it is just as unsur- 
prising, given all these circumstances, that Margie was not about to 
grumble in print and for “posterity” about being referred to as “an 
old lady.” She was after all about eighty at the time, and being so 
well loved surely lessened the sting in the words. 

In the winter of 198 3-1984, when Margie was still, in her 
phrase, “going to business” every day, she was informed that she 
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had to vacate her shop at 667 Madison Avenue after almost twenty 
years there so that renovations could be made on the building, and 
in the time-honored way, rents increased. Finding a new location 
for the business and making the move proved to be deeply disturb- 



The author with Tom Stoppard at the 1977 reception 
honoring Marguerite A. Cohn (Photograph 
courtesy of the author) 


ing to Margie. The new shop never suited her as any of her earlier 
locations had done. She was tired and fragile but absolutely deter- 
mined to carry on her business. She would hear no talk of moving 
the business into her home and certainly none of closing shop 
entirely. 
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When Stoppard came to New York for the opening of The Real 
Thing, he found the House of Books at its new location. He said 
later of that visit that Margie 

. . . always seemed to be a survivor, though the last time I saw her, 
which was just after she had moved into her new premises, I thought 
for the first time that she was showing the extra layer of anxiety felt 
by the elderly. She was worried about the place itself and about the 
shelves being all right. . . . 

She was also deeply frightened of losing her memory and seemed to 
have disguised from Stoppard the panicky moment when she could 
not remember his name. For his part, Stoppard was as kind as ever, 
inviting Margie to a party for the cast of The Real Thing at the 
Carlyle Hotel. With a customary display of her indomitable spirit, 
she went to the party. Her account of it later revealed just that layer 
of anxiety that Stoppard had detected, since she was concerned that 
the party had been a crowded one and that she could not clearly 
remember whom she had met. One member of the cast was 
described as being very tall, thin, and having a scraggly beard. It was 
Jeremy Irons, whom most of New York would have given a lot to 
meet. Typically, Margie was more concerned that she did not have a 
chance for a good talk with Stoppard. 

After much debate, Margie decided in July 1984 to go to London 
again to buy books for stock and to see old friends. Her concession 
to her eighty-six years was that she would not go to the London 
Antiquarian Book Fair. Apologizing to one and all for needing to 
carry a cane, she did manage the trip to England, dinners in her 
favorite restaurants, and to buy books for stock. On August 10, 
shortly before she was to come home, she was struck and killed by a 
truck as she crossed the street. 

In October 1984, at a memorial service in London organized by 
the distinguished English bookman Anthony Rota, Tom Stoppard 
was the main speaker. He described Margie as a 

. . . survivor and it is terrible that she was laid low finally in that 
ghastly way. I’m glad that I can, as we all can, remember her in a 
prime which lasted and stretched right up the years to a time of life 
where we should be fortunate to have a prime left. . . . 
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Stoppard added that in some ways Margie reminded him of 

... an off-stage character in Death of a Salesman who’s referred to as 
the sort of salesman who doesn’t have to go around beating the 
bushes. He arrives at a place and puts his slippers on and the world 
comes to his door, and he was at it at the age of 80 , a revered figure. 

Of course the analogy breaks down all over the place but there was 
something about this with Margie: Margie was there and you came 
to find her, and I shall always think it a privilege to have found her. 

There is no doubt in the mind of anyone who knew Margie that 
she regarded it as a great privilege to have been a friend of Tom 
Stoppard. 


Instructing Women 
Conduct Books in the Plimpton Library 

PATRICIA A. CAHILL 


A mong the 16,000 volumes that George A. Plimpton pre- 
sented to the University in 1936 is a remarkable collection 
of books on the subject of women’s education. Although 
this collection contains copies of many important treatises — books 
such as the first English translation of Anna Maria van Schurman’s 
1659 work, The Learned Maid, or Whether a Maid May Be a Scholar? 
A Logick Exercise Written in Latin (and answered vigorously in the 
affirmative) and an early edition of Emma Willard’s 1819 Address to 
the Public . . . Proposing a Plan for Improving Female Education, an 
appeal by the well-known educator to members of the New York 
legislature — this fact alone does not explain why the collection is 
remarkable. The collection is remarkable not because it contains 
these treatises, but because it also contains numerous textbooks, 
what Plimpton termed “the tools of learning’’ themselves. And 
what makes it most remarkable is that among these volumes are 
dozens of conduct books for women. 

Conduct books setting forth proper behavior for women have 
been around for centuries; indeed, one may trace the precursors of 
such contemporary works as Miss Manners ’ Guide to Rearing Perfect 
Children and the Cosmo GirVs Guide at least as far back as the four- 
teenth century when Geoffrey de la Tour Landry compiled the 
Book of the Knight of the Tower as a guide for his three daughters. 
Despite their long history and perennial popularity, however, such 
works are absent from the shelves of many rare book libraries. Their 
absence can in part be explained by the fact that relatively few con- 
duct books have survived: Often published in cheap editions, they 
were practical texts, not intended to last through the ages. But no 
doubt the main reason one cannot find them in the stacks is that few 
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people have recognized their importance. While conduct books for 
men, works such as Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier and 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s A Book Named the Governor, have long enjoyed 
canonical status, those written for women have largely been 
ignored. 

Recently, however, people have begun to pay attention to female 
conduct books and have made it plain that, whatever their “liter- 
ary” qualities, these texts are well worth reading. More specifically, 
scholars have demonstrated that books instructing women on man- 
ners and morals are not merely quaint or amusing; rather, they are 
invaluable sources for a history not yet written. Scholars have begun 
to use them to explore topics such as changes in Western concep- 
tions of marriage, childhood, and gender; the rise of the profes- 
sional woman writer and a female market for books; the connec- 
tions between Daniel Defoe’s novels and his domestic guides; and 
the formation of the English middle classes. Plimpton’s marvelous 
collection of conduct books, a collection especially strong in works 
published in England and America between the seventeenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, is, in other words, a rich resource not 
only for those engaged in traditional bibliographical studies, but 
also for those exploring newer avenues of research. In an attempt to 
make this resource better known, I offer below a brief survey of 
some of the more interesting works in his collection. 

One of the earliest of these works is the English translation of 
Juan Luis Vives’s De Institutione Foeminae Christianae, published in 
London around 1527 as A Very Fruteful and Pleasant Booke Called the 
Instruction of a Christen Woman. Translated by Richard Hyrde, who 
was probably the first English author to argue in print in favor of 
women’s education, the work was an immediate success. Before the 
century drew to a close, it had been translated into Dutch, Erench, 
German, Italian, and Spanish and had appeared in over forty edi- 
tions. Addressing the small group of upper-class women who might 
be lucky enough to receive an education, Vives prescribes a rigorous 
program of study in which the writings of the church fathers and of 
Plato, Cicero, and Plutarch are all required reading. In spite of this 
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reading list, Vives’s book may still be characterized as a relatively 
modest proposal. Although he dismisses the conventional wisdom 
regarding female education, Vives nonetheless suggests that girls 
must be “well bridled and kept under” and that women, unruly by 
nature, must somehow be held in check. 

Another early work in Plimpton’s collection, the English transla- 
tion of Pierre de la Primaudaye’s The French Academic artic- 

ulates what were probably more typical attitudes toward women in 
early modern Europe. Dedicated to “the most Christian King Hen- 
rie the third,” it was ostensibly written for the edification of the 
male aristocracy. Despite this intended audience, the book takes its 
place here among female conduct books because Primaudaye, 
implicitly endorsing the notion that a husband is his wife’s best 
teacher, includes rules for female behavior as well as instruction in 
government affairs and natural philosophy. According to Pri- 
maudaye, a wife’s first duty is to be subject to her husband; indeed, 
he adds, “it is an honour to a woman to obey her husband.” While 
he occasionally sounds less sanctimonious, frankly acknowledging 
the existence of “cholericke” or otherwise flawed husbands, he 
calmly sets forth a model of wifehood that is breath-taking in its 
expectations. A wife “must not disclose her husband’s imperfection 
to any body” and must do all she can to publicize her husband’s 
good character. “She must not love to gad abroade or to be seene” 
and must be silent, modest in her attire, and chaste. Lest wives get 
discouraged, he notes that “men are inferior to women in perfec- 
tion of love” and cites in support of this claim examples from the 
classics: 

Women of Lacedaemonia when their husbands were condemned to 
die for conspiring against their country, came one evening clothed in 
blacke to the prison, under colour to take their finall farewell of 
them; and changing their apparell, they covered their husbands with 
their veiles, who went out and left their wives in their place . . . which 
were beheaded. 
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With such illustrious tales Primaudaye no doubt hoped to inspire 
women to view their state, however subservient, as yet a noble 
calling. 

As many of the works in the Plimpton Library underscore, the 
dramatic class transformations occurring in seventeenth-century 
English society coincided with the appearance of conduct books 
addressed to gentry on the rise. Among the most popular of these 
works were those by Richard Brathwaite, a country squire whose 
1630 work. The English Gentleman, was followed one year later by 
The English Gentlewoman. An exception to the rule that conduct 
books were relatively inexpensive and portable, these two texts 
along with The Turtles Triumph, a treatise on the joys of marriage, 
were issued together in 1641 in a deluxe folio edition. Often 
described as handbooks to improvement, Brathwaite’ s books were 
avidly consulted by members of the middle classes who apparently 
found wisdom in his hymns to hard work, thriftiness, and piety. In 
The English Gentlewoman, upwardly mobile women were told how 
to behave and what to wear (avoid the “phantasticke Fashions late 
introduc’d where attires are not made to keep cold out, but to bring 
cold in”); were treated to edifying apothegms (“Choose rather with 
Penelope to weave and unweave than to give idleness the least 
leave”); and were counseled incessantly on the virtues of chastity, 
industry, and obedience. 

Although manuals like Brathwaite’s may have been the ones most 
popular with the seventeenth-century English middle classes, one 
need only examine The Second Part of Youths Behaviour, or Decency in 
Conversation Amongst Women (1664) to see that a market also 
existed for works registering different views. Reading The Second 
Part, in fact, one is struck by how its author, most probably Robert 
Codrington, seems enchanted by all things feminine. Indeed, he cel- 
ebrates domesticity: He praises female “knowledge of spicery,” pays 
tribute to “the art of candying and preserving,” and enthusiastically 
sets forth recommended bills of fare featuring such delicacies as 
pigeon pie and neck of mutton. Moreover, he writes in admiration 
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of the “feminine” traits of “softness” and humility, traits that his 
precursors frequently wrote about with condescension or used in 
arguments for female inferiority. In his disquisition on basic first 
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Robert Codrington admires feminine traits in The 
Second Part of Youths Behaviour, 1664. 


aid, for instance, Codrington marvels at the healing abilities of the 
feminine sex: 

Many Ladies and Gentlewomen have very rare hands in the Contu- 
sions, green Wounds, and many Sores, and other Evils which are 
daily incident unto Men, and Women . . . they often exceed the cun- 
ning of the Chirurgions themselves. 
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In light of his apparent interest in and respect for all things female, it 
is difficult to doubt the sincerity of his conclusion: “Huswifery is 
the most Honourable, and Profitable Profession of a Gentle- 
woman.” 

In The Ladies Calling (\ 67 3), a popular work generally attributed 
to the Anglican cleric Richard Allestree, femininity is defined and 
female duty prescribed quite differently. Writing at a time when the 
law forbade wives to have fortunes of their own, Allestree embraces 
the unconventional notion that a wife’s duty included the manage- 
ment of her husband’s fortune. Apart from that view, however, 
Allestree is unabashedly conservative. Like many conduct book 
writers, he uses the Bible to justify his instructions to women: Con- 
stantly reminding his readers that they are the frail daughters of Eve, 
he exhorts them to cultivate modesty, meekness, and, most impor- 
tantly, chastity. He asserts: 

Every indecent curiosity, or impure fancy is a deflow’ring of the 
mind, and every the least corruption of them gives some degrees of 
defilement to the Body too. . . . She that listens to any wanton Dis- 
course has violated her ears; she that speaks any, her tongue; every 
immodest glance vitiates her eye, and every the lightest act of dalli- 
ance leaves something of stain and sulliage behind it. 

Believing in the malleability of the female mind as well as in the 
power of the word, Allestree assumes that, by consulting his text, 
women will hear their “calling” and so transform themselves. He 
worries, however, that other books may be equally powerful: Dis- 
cussing the reading habits of young women, he anxiously notes that 
romances “often leave ill impressions behind them . . . and are apt to 
insinuate unwary Readers.” Plainly, the rise of the press could be 
seen as both a problem as well as a solution, as both cause and cure 
of errant ladies. 

The clerics were not the only ones in England who saw the need 
for pedagogical texts for women: The call for more female conduct 
books was made in the pages of Addison and Steele’s Spectator and 
was echoed by less famous writers as well. George Hickes, the trans- 
lator of the two strikingly different Erench texts issued together in 
1708 as Instructions for the Education of a Daughter, ruefully notes in 
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his introduction that “there never was an age in England, wherein 
there was more need of them.” In the first of these two texts, 
Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fenelon, a high-ranking prelate, 
argues that daughters must be taught the classics and must receive 



Frontispiece of Richard Allestree’s popular work, 
printed in Oxford at the Sheldonian 
Theater, 1677 


more than a merely superficial education. By contrast, the author of 
the second text, the Chevalier de la Chetardie, almost seems to 
embrace superficiality. Fie cautions young women against indis- 
criminate reading: Philosophy may “perplex your thoughts” and 
romances may “infect the innocence of your mind.” And he mocks 
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the idea of the female intellectual, warning them, “Never pretend to 
set up for a Learned lady or Critick.” 

Despite Chetardie’s admonitions, learned ladies and critics con- 
tinued to flourish; indeed, during the period between 1750 and 
1850, a period deemed by some to be the high-water mark of 
female conduct literature, such women were frequently the authors 
of conduct books. Predictably, these women were as various in their 
views as their male predecessors; the books convey the celebrated 
radicalism of Mary Wollstonecraft (1689-1762) as well as the more 
conventional views of the more obscure Jane West (1758-1852). 
Among the prominent women whose conduct books Plimpton col- 
lected is the English novelist, reformer, and philanthropist Hannah 
More. In 1777 More published Essays on Various Subjects, Princi- 
pally Designed for Young Ladies, a work that might seem to typify the 
genre, but that in fact nearly subverts it: Instead of training young 
ladies how to act in society, it offers a stern critique of the fashion- 
able classes. In Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education 
With a View of the Principles and Conduct Prevalent Among Women of 
Rank and Fortune (1806), More continues to decry the manner in 
which girls are brought up; without denying the desirability of 
grace and charm, she insists that young women must also cultivate a 
Christian, and distinctively feminine, morality. She writes, “Even 
those who admit of the power of female elegance on the manners of 
men, do not always attend to the influence of female principles on 
their character.” And More was not alone in this view: Nineteenth- 
century conduct book writers exhibit a fascination with the notion 
of beneficent female influence and the uses to which it may be put. 
Indeed, even social reformers like Catharine E. Beecher in her Essay 
on Slavery and Abolitionism (18 3 7) appealed, as a matter of course, 
to the ideas of femininity and female principles put forth by writers 
like More in order to persuade women that they had important 
duties outside the home. 

That conduct literature was at least as important in the demo- 
cratic society emerging in America as it was in a class-conscious Brit- 
ish society is suggested by the fact that guides to proper behavior 
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were often among the first books to be published when an Ameri- 
can printer set up shop. Plimpton’s 1786 edition of Principles of 
Politeness, and of Knowing the World. . . , for instance, was probably 
the first book published in New Hampshire. Its editor, John 
Trussler, “methodified and digested” two texts first published in 
England: Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, about which Dr. 
Johnson commented, ‘‘They teach the morals of a whore, and the 
manners of a dancing master”; and Dr. Gregory’s A Father's Legacy 
to His Daughter, a work in which sentimentalism reaches new 
heights. In bringing these works together, Trussler aimed to offer ‘‘a 
system of polite and moral instruction . . . that the teacher may be 
provided with suitable means for mending the manners of his 
pupils.” He was certainly not the first to see a market for conduct 
books in the schools; by the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
many schools had begun to impart the ‘‘polite and moral instruc- 
tion” that had formerly been taught only in the home. Nor, of 
course, was Trussler’s textbook the first to teach ideas about gender 
along with other lessons. From Chesterfield’s Letters, a boy learns 
about manhood as he learns about manners; the work tells him how 
to ‘‘make his way among the crowd,” offering worldly advice, for 
example, to the boy who has received an insult: ‘‘If you cannot be 
justified in knocking the offender down, you must not notice the 
offence; for, in the eye of the world, taking an affront calmly is con- 
sidered as cowardice.” In contrast to this, Gregory’s text, purport- 
edly written by a father on his deathbed for the benefit of his moth- 
erless daughters, emphasizes ideal virtue and teaches not action but 
passivity. Though Gregory addresses a ‘‘forlorn and helpless” audi- 
ence, he offers little practical help; instead, by spouting platitudes 
such as, ‘‘Have a sacred regard for truth” and ‘‘Lying is a mean and 
despicable vice,” he schools girls into submission and aims to incul- 
cate virtues that Chesterfield wholely ignores. 

While female conduct books increasingly began to resemble each 
other in form, they continued to differ widely in content. To 
uncover the source of these differences, one need only consider the 
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title of Ann Murray’s work, Mentoria; or The Young Ladies Instruc- 
tor; in Familiar Conversations, on Moral and Entertaining Subjects 
Calculated to Improve Young Minds in the Essential as well as Orna- 
mental Parts of Female Education ( 1 800), a title that reminds one that 
any discourse on female education was necessarily a discourse on 
both its “essential” and its “ornamental” parts, neither of which 
was strictly defined. For Murray, who was the preceptress in the 
Royal Nursery and an ardent proponent of female education, edu- 
cating women includes instruction in academic subjects like geogra- 
phy, astronomy, and geometry as well as in “feminine” subjects like 
“truth and sincerity” and “politeness, civility and gratitude.” Inter- 
estingly, she frequently blurs the distinctions between the “essen- 
tial” and the “ornamental,” the “entertaining” and the “moral.” 
She characterizes mathematics as “entertaining” but nonetheless 
teaches it with high seriousness. And she invests manners, which 
one might think of as mere ornament, with a great deal of impor- 
tance: Discussing the question of how one should treat one’s ser- 
vants, she implies that a complex moral code underlies all proper 
conduct. Ultimately, she suggests that nothing is ornamental in a 
female education, that knowledge of the intricate rules dictating 
social conduct is as essential as knowledge of the laws of mathemat- 
ics and the principles of grammar. 

One sees a decidedly different view of the essential parts of female 
education in Hester Chapone’s Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind 0^22). While Chapone addresses more or less the same top- 
ics, she takes a far more pragmatic approach. Even when she dis- 
cusses high-minded subjects such as “the regulation of the heart and 
affections,” she injects a note of realism. She warns that the reputa- 
tion of a young woman will be irreparably damaged if she consorts 
with married women who “tolerate the addresses of a lover,” and 
she insists, at great length, that husbands should be chosen on what 
she defines as “rational” grounds: “suitableness of character, degree 
and fortune.” One may also see in this work the emergence of the 
new female “science” of domestic economy, the study of how to 
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manage a household most efficiently. “Economy,” Chapone 
writes: 

... is so important a part of a woman’s character, so necessary to her 
own happiness, and so essential to her performing properly the 
duties of a wife and of a mother, that it ought to have the precedence 
of all other accomplishments, and take its rank next to the first duties 
of life. 

Putting forth basic principles (e.g., “lay out your general plan of 
living in a just proportion to your fortune and rank”), Chapone 
helps to set the stage for the more detailed treatises that, in subse- 
quent decades, women like Harriet Beecher Stowe would offer to 
an enthusiastic female public. 

Charles Butler’s The American Lady (18 36), the last book in this 
survey, takes yet another view of the essential parts of female educa- 
tion and illustrates how even conduct book writers got caught up in 
the national self-consciousness that characterizes so much of the lit- 
erature of the early nineteenth century. Forging links between 
notions of femininity and notions of nationhood, Butler begins by 
asserting: 

If the preservation of republican institutions depends upon the vir- 
tue and intelligence of our sons, it is no less certain that their perpe- 
tuity will result from the mental and moral superiority of our 
daughters. 

As it turns out, what his high-flown language really means is that 
men should run the country and women should stay home and raise 
children: Female education begins and ends with reminding women 
of their essential femininity. More specifically, for Butler, female 
“mental and moral superiority” is synonymous with ministering 
“to the comfort of husbands, of parents, of brothers and sisters”; 
with “forming and improving the general manners, disposition, 
and conduct of the other sex” (although not, one assumes, with 
writing books on these subjects); and with “modelling the human 
mind, during the early stages of its growth.” Predictably, when But- 
ler gets around to the question of how women should spend their 
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The frontispiece of Charles Butler’s The American Lady, 18 36, 
illustrates the author’s assertion that “The first of Parental duties 
which nature points out to the Mother is to be herself the nurse 

of her own Offspring.’’ 


days, he has little practical advice: Unlike his female contempo- 
raries, he seems perfectly ignorant of the difficulties that marriage 
and family — no matter how delightful — posed to nineteenth cen- 
tury women. 
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As this last work so plainly demonstrates, the voice of patriarchal 
culture often makes itself heard in conduct books. As I have endeav- 
ored to show in this survey, however, these texts registered many 
other voices as well. To read Plimpton’s conduct books, in short, is 
to realize that their representations of womanhood have been com- 
plicated and contradictory. Moreover, to read these neglected books 
and to listen to these “lost” voices is to be reminded of just how 
little we know about their original readership; and it is to be 
reminded that, until we know more about how girls and women 
read these texts, whether in submission or in rebellion, we will in a 
fundamental way be missing their meaning. 


Our Growing Collections 

KENNETH A. LOHF 

Beuf gift. Mrs. Beatrice Gallatin Beuf has presented an important 
seventeenth-century Russian manuscript: the Charter of Czar 
Michael granting land and other privileges and rights to Anufril, 
Archbishop of Astrakham and Terek, and to his successors. Of spe- 
cial importance for the history of Russian church-state relations, 
the document, a long scroll dated Moscow, August 17, 1622, was 
written during the first decade of the Romanov dynasty when Czar 
Michael’s father, Philaret, the Patriarch of Moscow and the actual 
ruler of Russia, embarked on reforms to consolidate state power 
after the Time of Troubles. Mrs. Beuf has designated her gift in 
memory of her distinguished late husband. Carlo Beuf 

Brown gift. Mr. James Oliver Brown has donated a humorous and 
satiric letter written to him by the novelist Herbert Gold, dated Feb- 
ruary 29, 1992, in which he mentions the draft of a new novel, 
“The Island of Bohemia,” which he has just completed. 

Burns gift. Dr. Stanley B. Burns and his son, Mr. Jason L. Burns, 
have presented a collection of approximately one hundred first edi- 
tions of American literary works that were assembled and used by 
Joel Elias Spingarn (A.B., 1895; Ph.D., 1899) who held the posi- 
tion of professor of comparative literature, 1899-1911. Many of the 
books are inscribed or have annotations by Professor Spingarn, and 
several volumes of his own writings are inscribed to his mother. 
Included in the gift are files of books by major American writers of 
the nineteenth century, among them William Cullen Bryant, Bret 
Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
Dean Howells, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Low- 
ell, Mark Twain, Edith Wharton, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
George E. Woodberry. 
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Dames gift. Mr. Ralph J. Dames has donated a set, complete in nine- 
teen annual volumes, of William Trend’s Evening Amusements; or, 
The Beauty of the Heavens Displayed, published in London, 
1806-1822. A reformer and scientific writer. Trend published the 
annual series of astronomical observations of the motions of the 
moon and planets while actively engaged in the formation of the 
Rock Life Assurance Company and serving as its actuary. 

Dewey gift. Professor Emeritus Donald Dewey has presented the fol- 
lowing three books notable for their importance in the history of 
economics: Charles Davenant, An Essay upon the Probable Methods 
of Making a People Gainers in the Ballance of Trade, London, 1700, 
bound with the author’s An Essay upon Ways and Means of Supply- 
ing the War, London, 1701; John Maynard Keynes, The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, London, 1919, inscribed by the author to 
Clive Bell; and T. Robert Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Popu- 
lation, London, 1807, two volumes in original boards. 

Dorfman gift. A group of approximately seven hundred letters, 
manuscripts, notes, and printed materials has been added to the 
papers of Professor Joseph Dorfman in a recent gift received from 
his widow. Pertaining primarily to economists John Bates Clark, 
Wesley Clair Mitchell, and Thorstein Veblen, the gift includes let- 
ters from Tranklin D. Roosevelt, Harlan Tiske Stone, William 
Howard Taft, and Ida M. Tarbell, among others. 

Fuld gift. The Honorable Stanley H. Tuld (LL.B., 1926; LL.D., 
1959), chief judge of the State of New York and Court of Appeals, 
1967-197 3, has donated, for inclusion in the collection of his 
papers, three volumes containing approximately 150 pieces of cor- 
respondence and other items, dating primarily from the early 1970s 
to 1991 and relating largely to his career, after his service on the 
Court of Appeals, as special counsel to the law firm of Kaye, Scho- 
ler, Tierman, Hays & Handler. 
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Haverstick gift. Mrs. lola Haverstick (A.B., 1946, B.; A.M., 1965) 
has presented a rare and important salesman’s dummy of Edith 
Wharton’s The Fruit of the Tree, a novel published by Scribner’s in 
1907 shortly after the author moved permanently to France. In 
extraordinarily fine condition and with top-edge gilt, the copy is 
stamped on the front paste-down, ‘Advance Dummy Sample/Pub- 
lication Day, About Oct. 12.” The printed text, including the fron- 
tispiece illustration by Alonzo Kimball, ends on page 16, and the 
balance of the volume is blank. Mrs. Haverstick has also donated 
the First Edition Eibrary printing of Ethan Frome, issued in 1991. 

Hays gift. Mrs. Elinor Rice Hays has donated a letter written to her 
by Leon Trotsky on February 19, 193 7, shortly after the Russian 
communist moved to a suburb of Mexico City. In the letter Trotsky 
expresses his satisfaction with the results of a recent meeting of sup- 
porters in planning for further revolutionary actions. 

Holt gift. Ms. Nancy Holt, widow of the noted artist Robert 
Smithson, has presented a collection of her late husband’s drawings: 
a notebook, containing twenty-nine drawings and various notations 
on thirty-eight pages which relate to the planning for his exhibition 
at the Lattico Gallery in Rome, 1969, as well as three detached 
drawings that are studies for works in the Rome exhibition; 
and a twelve-page notebook with ten drawings, ca. late 1969 or 
early 1970. 

Lax gift. Mr. Robert Lax (A.B., 1938) has donated three books of 
his poetry, published in 1991, each of which is inscribed: Psalm and 
The Rooster Poems, published by Stride in Exeter, England; and 
Psalm & Homage to Wittgenstein, published by Pendo-verlag in 
Zurich, with a cover drawing by the poet. 
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Leavitt gift. Mr. Richard Leavitt (M.S., 1974) has donated for the 
Historical Collection of Children’s Literature a copy of Carolyn 
Wells, Mother Goose’s Menagerie, published in Boston, 1901, by 
Noyes, Platt, & Company, with pictorial cover and illustrations by 
Peter Newell. 

Lerman gift. Mr. Leo Lerman has donated fifty-three first editions 
and proof copies of recently published fiction, nonfiction, and 
poetry books, including works by Richard L. Bushman, Vaclav 
Havel, Jay Mclnerney, Paul Mellon, Czeslaw Milosz, Jan Morris, 
Toni Morrison, and Wallace Stegner, among others. 

Molina gift. Professor Fernand R. Molina, formerly of the staff of 
the Rare Book and Manuscript Library, has donated a group of 
autograph and typewritten letters and printed items, including sev- 
eral relating to Hart Crane. In addition to letters from Ralph J. 
Bunche, Frederick J. Hoffman, Samuel Loveman, and Edwin 
Markham, there is an important letter written by Henri Bergson, 
dated Paris, December 17, 1922, concerning the publication of a 
portion of his correspondence in Monde nouveau. Among the 
printed items is a first edition of Robert Frost’s A Further Range, 
1936, with the bookplate of the poet. 

Noel gift. Mrs. Donald Noel has presented a copy of Georgius Agri- 
cola’ s De Re Metallica , translated from the first Latin edition of 1556 
by Herbert and Lou Henry Hoover, and published in London in 
1912 by the Mining Magazine. The copy is inscribed by President 
Hoover to Edward E. Elesch. 

Novey gift. To her earlier gift of Otto Rank first editions. Dr. Riva 
Novey has recently added the following additional Rank work: 
Technik der Psychoanalyse: 1. Die Analytische Situation, published in 
Leipzig and Vienna by Eranz Deuticke in 1926. 
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Pathfinder Press gift. The Pathfinder Press, through the courtesy of 
its publisher, John Riddell, and at the suggestion of George Novack, 
has donated the typewritten manuscript of an interview with C. 



BY-CAROLYNWELLS, 
WITHILLUSTRATION S 
BY- PETERN EWELL- • 


The binding design of this 1901 edition is printed in 
red, yellow, green, and white ink. (Leavitt gift) 


Wright Mills, entitled “Listen Again, Yankee: 1961.” The interview 
was conducted by Mr. Novack in Los Angeles on July 26, 1962, 
and was concerned primarily with Fidel Castro, the Cuban revolu- 
tion, and the positions of President John Kennedy and the United 
States government. 
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Plimpton gift. Mrs. Francis T. R Plimpton has donated, for addition 
to the papers of her late husband, a file of letters received by Mr. 
Plimpton when he was appointed United States ambassador to the 
United Nations in 1961. Included is correspondence with many 
government officials, business leaders, and public figures. 

Rothkopf gift. In memory ofjames Gilvarry, Mrs. Carol Z. Rothkopf 
(A.M., 1952) has presented a fine copy of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’s A Vision of the Mermaids, published in a limited edition 
of 250 numbered copies by the Oxford University Press in 1929. 
The text is a facsimile of the poet’s manuscript of the poem, dated 
Christmas 1862, that previously had been only partially published. 
Bound in paper designed by Paul Nash, the volume has the book- 
plate of Crosby Gaige; laid in is an early photographic portrait of 
Hopkins. 

Russell gift. Dr. Rinaldino Russell (Ph.D., 1971) has presented, in 
memory of her late husband Robert W. Russell, a collection of 
ninety-five volumes of literary and historical works, most of them 
first editions and many of them illustrated. Among the authors in 
the gift are James Branch Cabell, John Dos Passos, William 
Faulkner, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, James Weldon 
Johnson, D. H. Lawrence, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Eugene 
O’Neill; illustrators represented in the gift include Jean de Boss- 
chere, William Blake, Eric Gill, George Cruikshank, Arthur Rack- 
ham, Rockwell Kent, and Lynd Ward. Special mention may be 
made of the following three special editions: James Joyce, Tales Told 
ofShem and Shaun, Paris, Black Sun Press, 1929, one of five hun- 
dred numbered copies; Marco Polo, Travels, New York, Scribner’s, 
1903, two volumes, profusely illustrated; and Marie Jonnesco, edi- 
tor, Roumania, Paris, 1923, a copy of the Royal Edition, bound in 
blue velvet and issued in fifty copies signed by the editor. Queen 
Marie of Roumania. 
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“How to Catch a Tiger” in The Electric Telegraph of Fun, 

1854, written and illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, 
pseudonym of Alfred H. Forrester (Russell gift) 

Schaefler gift. Mr. and Mrs. Sam Schaefler have presented a group of 
important and unusual printed items and art works that includes: 
four watercolor paintings of archaeological sites in the Middle East 
done by a British traveler in the mid-nineteenth century; two water- 
color drawings, Persia, ca. 1900, with Old Testament themes and 
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Hebrew text; a poster for the exhibition “Vitraux pour Jerusalem” 
at the Musee des Arts Decoratifs in Paris in 1961, illustrating for the 
first time Marc Chagall’s Jerusalem windows; an etching by Adolph 
Menzel, “Three Heads,” 1843, the second state before the addition 
of text; an original photograph by Berenice Abbott, “Rhinelander 





Photograph of the Rhinelander Estate by Berenice Abbott made for the 
Federal Art Project, March 20, 19 36 (Schaefler gift) 


Estate,” with atelier stamp and inscription by the photographer, 
“Federal Art Project W. P A., March 20, 19 36”; two type speci- 
mens by William Caslon, ca. 1 7 70; and Richard Le Gallienne’s An 
Old Country House, New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 
1902. Tipped in the last-named item is a photograph of Le Gal- 
lienne inscribed by him to his friend Margaret Holmes and with 
three affectionate letters to her laid in the volume. 

Shrifte gift. Ms. Evelyn Shrifte has donated, for addition to the Van- 
guard Press Papers, a group of approximately 1,500 letters, manu- 
scripts, photographs, and printed items pertaining to the publica- 
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dons issued by Vanguard from the 1950s to the 1980s. Included are 
extensive files of the letters from Pierre Boulle, James T. Farrell, and 
Joyce Carol Oates, as well as correspondence with Vardis Fisher, 
William Rose Benet, Claire Bloom, Phyllis Bottome, Patrick Den- 
nis, Edward Gorey, Julien Green, Horace Gregory, William 
Heyen, Archibald MacLeish, Rosalind Russell, Ronald Searle, and 
Calder Willingham. 

Urban gift. Ms. Gretl Urban, the daughter of theatre and architec- 
tural designer Joseph Urban, has presented several important items 
for addition to the extensive Joseph Urban Collection: her 1909 
autograph album, with a most attractive watercolor title page draw- 
ing by her father with an Easter theme; Joseph Urban’s watercolor 
drawing of a scene from his first opera stage design in the United 
States, the Boston, 1912, production of Tales of Hoffman, featuring 
costume designs for the characters Erantz and Crespel; twenty-six 
photographs and snapshots of her father and his studio, the Urban 
family, and friends; seven typewritten manuscripts of Gretl Urban’s 
reminiscences of her father; and miscellaneous letters and 
clippings. 

Weil gift. Mr. James L. Weil has donated two keepsakes that he 
recently published: Karl Shapiro’s poem The Alphabet, designed by 
Martino Mardersteig and printed at the Stamperia Valdonega in 
Verona in an edition of seventy-five copies in 1988; and a poem by 
William Bronk, All Together Now, one of fifty copies printed at the 
Kelly-Win terton Press in 1992. 

Wilbur gift. Mrs. Lorraine Wilbur has presented, in memory of her 
late husband Robert L. Wilbur, three oil paintings and one drawing 
by the American poet and artist Weldon Kees. The paintings, all of 
them abstract, among which is Kees’s earliest known painting, were 
done by the artist from the mid-1940s to the early 1950s and are 
very likely among those exhibited at the Peridot Gallery in New 
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York at the time; the signed pen and ink drawing presented, measur- 
ing twelve by nine inches, was published as the frontispiece to the 
limited edition of Kees’s The Ceremony and Other Stories, published 
by Abattoir Editions at the University of Nebraska at Omaha in 
1983. Also in Mrs. Wilbur’s gift were three letters written by 



Weldon Kees’s earliest known oil painting, 1944 (Wilbur gift) 

Weldon Kees to Mr. Wilbur, as well as clippings, gallery announce- 
ments, and miscellaneous letters pertaining to Kees’s publications 
and exhibitions. 

Wittkower gift. Mrs. Margot Wittkower has presented a further 
installment of the papers of her late husband. Professor Rudolf 
Wittkower, comprising approximately 1,200 letters, manuscripts, 
lecture notes, and proofs. Dating from the period 1951-1976, the 
papers include correspondence relating to the Slade Lectures which 
Professor Wittkower delivered in 1970-1971, material concerning 
the Congress on Proportion in Milan in 1951, the typewritten man- 
uscripts for his bibliography Literature on Georgian Architecture, and 
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notes for his unpublished annotated bibliography of works on 
English architecture from the sixteenth through the eighteenth 
centuries. 

Woodring gift. Woodberry Professor Emeritus of Literature Carl R. 
Woodring has donated twenty-seven inscribed first editions of 
books by his former Columbia colleagues and students, including 
works by Jerome H. Buckley, William T. de Bary, Karl Kroeber, 
and Donald H. Reiman, among many others. 


Activities of the Friends 


Finances. For the twelve-month period ended June 30, 1992, the 
general-purpose contributions totaled $ 39,851. Special-purpose 
gifts and bequests, designated for book and manuscript purchases, 
for the establishment of new endowments, and for the increase of 
the principals of established endowments, amounted to $3 55,680, 
a substantial increase over the amount donated the previous year. 
The appraised value of gifts in kind received from individual Friends 
for the same period was $ 1 32,028. The total of all gifts and contri- 
butions since the establishment of the organization in 1951 now 
stands at $9,549,717. 

Fall Reception. A reception to open the exhibition “The Lohf Years’’ 
will be held on Wednesday afternoon, November 18, from 5 to 7 
o’clock in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library. The exhibition 
will mark the retirement of Kenneth A. Lohf as Librarian for Rare 
Books and Manuscripts and as secretary-treasurer of the Friends of 
the Libraries. On view will be a selection of rare books, manu- 
scripts, and art works acquired from 1967 to 1992, the period dur- 
ing which Mr. Lohf served as Librarian. A catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion, for which Dr. Dallas Pratt wrote the introduction, will be 
published to provide a permanent record of the benefactions 
received from Friends and other donors. 

Future Meetings. A reception on Wednesday afternoon, March 3, 
1993, will open the spring exhibition, and the annual Bancroft 
Awards Dinner will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial 
Library on Wednesday evening, April 7, 1993. 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA LIBRARIES 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

The Friends assist the Columbia Libraries in several direct ways: first, through their active 
interest in the institution and its ideals and through promoting public interest in the role of 
a research library in education; second, through gifts of books, manuscripts, and other 
useful materials; and third, through financial contributions. 

By helping preserve the intellectual accomplishment of the past, we lay the foundation 
tor the university of the future. This is the primary purpose of the Friends of the Columbia 
Libraries. 
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